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PRIZE ESSAY. 


FROM THE NEW YORK MIRROR. 
HUMAN NATURE. 


WRITTEN BY MATILDA MURRAY OF NEW YORK, FOR 
THE PREMIUM OF FIFTY DOLLARS. 

The human mind is like a tilting field, 

Where two contending parties scorn to yield. 

Reason and Passion—each in turn prevails, 

Just as the owner regulates the scales. 

if wisely he on Reason’s side declare, 

Passion must yield, and happiness be there ; 

But if, alas, to Passion’s side he lean, 

Disorder reigns, and desolates the scene. 


When Kemble was hissed by an exasperated au- 
dience, in consequence of a tudeness previously of- 
fered to a female favorite, he could not have chosen 
a more plausible excuse than the one which gained 
him universal applause. “ Human nature,” said the 
great tragedian, in his high, shrill, peculiar voice ; 
‘‘Human nature—Human nature!” It was elo- 
quent in the extreme. The ingenuity of the world 
could not have devised a wiser pretext than the 
frailties and inconsistencies of human nature. Good 
and evil are strangely commingled together. Cpi- 
nions always fluctuating, and passions counteract- 
ing each other, whirl the mind into a delirium of 
contending emotions ; and man isso singularly con- 
structed, that he is ever regretting losses conse- 
quent on his own folly, or miserably disappointed 
in the accomplishment of his brightest hopes. In 
all the ardor of virtuous meditation he is eager to 
acknowledge the impossibility of a combination be- 
tween happiness and vicc ; and yet, unallured by 
true glory, and unabashed by shame, he sacrifices 
integrity to earthly pursuits ; je abandons an en- 
dearing Protector, and everlasting source of joy, for 
paltry treasure, which are at any moment liable to 
be destroyed by the fickle sport of chance. 

Fame, that comes and goes on the wings of the 
wind—pleasures, Which flash and disappear like 
electricity in the summer cloud ; and wealth, which 
glides irresistibly from the tenacious grasp—are 
subjects that monopolize the attention of the learn- 
ed, and arrest the steps of the gay. ia 

The philosopher in his closet, and the soldier in 
the field, (though the former professes to teach the 
emptiness of glory, aud the latter to stem the cur- 
rent of unjust power,) weary the slowly rolling 
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hours with exertions; the one gaining admiration 
by the ridicule of praise, and the ether ingeniously 
furthering the cause of humanity by glutting him- 
self with the blood of his fellow men. We cannot 
too deeply impress our minds with the value of vir- 
tue, or too carefully mould our meditations into the 
shape of truth. Earth abounds with fascinating 
temptations, which surround the adventurer to daz- 
zle his vision with false glares, and betray his atten- 
tion with cheating sounds. The ambient pleasures 
will sometimes prove too strong for the cagle-eyed 
resolution to resist, and fate often sleeps when the 
battleis nigh. Unless trained by long discipline in- 
to the practice of honodif, he may not follow the best 
inclinations to guide them. The flowery wreaths 
of vice stupify his best senses with their fragrance, 
and lull his conscience into a fatal repose, till the 
deluded mind is entangled in her hundred thousand 
folds, and the whole man sinks a horrid victim to ir- 
retrievable ruin. Then too late he sees his error ; 
then the chains which seemed at first but garlands 
of flowers, are metamorphosed into serpents, whose 
breath is rank poison, and whose touch is destruc- 
tion. Vainly he struggles in their nauseous embrace 
—seizes their slippery forms in his useless grasp, 
or attempts to control their billowy motions, and 
trample them beneath his shrinking feet. Alas! 
the creeping folds have encircled his body, and im- 
prisoned every limb ; grasping he is enveloped in 
their countless toils, and yields, conquered and 
shuddering, to torments horrible as hell! The 
course of vice is a steep descent, and we pass with 
accelerated velocity down its dreadful abyss—a false 
step, ora heediess turn, may plunge us into the 
lion’s den, and the Spirit of God dwells not with 
the abandoned one, to pacify their rugged natures 
or soften down their ire, 


Let us, on the other hand, observe the noblest 
work of God—an honest man. It is the constitution 
of humanity to endure every sorrow which is not 
the result of sin, and the good man turns a shielded 
breast to the ills of life, which rattle like harmless 
hailstones on an armed knight. Virtue to the mind 
is a more imperishable protection, than Spanish 
steel to the body, and he who has equipped him- 
self in her sacred suit, walks gigantic and immortal 
amid the loudest din and fiercest dangers of tumul- 
tuous war. The greatest monarch, who has gained 
his magnificence by the sacrifice of honor, has no 
dignity to compare to this; and Lafayette, in his 
plain blue coat, surrounded by the enchantments 
which virtue has betowed, is an object comparably 
of more interest and admiration, than the sultan 
haif buried in the treasures of the east. Many weak 
minded mortals, at the onset of their career, vainly 
suppose it possible to trifle with the pleasures of 
vice, and afterwards erect themselves in the strict 
practice of all that is just, honourable, and good.— 
They would amuse their tastes by sipping forbidden 
sweets, being careful not to drain the poisonous 
bow! to the bottom, and fondly imagine they possess 
resolution, in which daily experience proves their fel- 
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low mortals so miserably deficient—to allow a few 
merry gambols on the brink ofthe precipice, with- 
out the risk of being betrayed into the abyss. A ve- 
ry few, by the peculiar blessing of fortune, may re- 
gain their equilibrium, and re-establish themselves 
in the road te happiness ; but many, and by far the 
majority, find their veins swelling with incurable 
malady, when they believed the venomous goblet 
had only touched their lip : or dizzy and bewilder- 
ed by the witcheries around them, lose their hold, 
and are hurled into the gaping chasm, when they 
only intended a glance over the edge. 

An honest man is rarely to be found. There is 
no lack of those sort of beings who abound in the 
negative virtues, who delight in religion, and de- 
test the devil ; who go to church three times on the 
Sabbath, and never demolish a meal without a good 
long-winded grace. The excellence of these con 
sists in declarations of what feats they might have 
accomplished, if circumstances had not prevented, 
and how noble they would be—if they could. They 
grow up like brutes, deficient in the cultivated pas- 
sions of civilized society—exhibiting their stated 
periods of youth, maturity, and decay—remote alike 
from the virtues and the vices, the rewards and the 
penalties, the delicate pleasures and refined pains 
of active existence ; and after having undergone the 
varieties of animal life, at last quietly repose them 
selves in their narrow bed—like small pebbles for a 
moment disturbing the peaceful tranquillity of th 
water with their full, silently they bury their names 
and their natures in an oblivion as deep as though 
they had never been. These compose one of three 
classes of the human kind. The other two consist 
of active beings, whose loud voices are heard, and 
whose figures are scen and remembered on the 
great stage of the world, conspicuous as the bene- 
factors or eneinies, the glory or shame, of their race. 
Augustus is one of the former. In him are combin- 
ed at once enthusiastic admiration of honesty, with 
will and power to practice it. Virtue cafifists scarc« 
ly more in acting, than in resisting#{Miig impulse ot 
a moment may urge a young, warm disposition into 
some glorious undertaking, but it requires firm rea- 


soning, philosophical morality, the most difficult te e 


attain, to defy temptations as a rock defies the waves 
which are forever beating at its base, and forever in 
vain. This great characteristic distinguishes Au- 
gustus from the rest of men. He pursues his varie«! 
path, with an unwavering moral courage, which, 
witheut the fopperv of unnecessary display, is faith - 
ful in the hour of danger, and rises in ratio to the 
tumults in which he is engaged ; strengthening him 
in proportion to the oppressive weight, it sheds a 
glory around his way, when overclouded withthe 
gloomiest shade, and when he is brought to thetest, 
when Vice stands on one side, arrayed in her robes 
of gaiety, with her long train of false phantoms to 
urge her requests, and offering gold, and glory, 
and all the earth can afford, for a smile of his lip, ot 
a touch from his hand; and the p!ain unadorned 
form of Truth on the other, calls with her silver 
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voice, and bids him beware,—then does this inva- 
luabie charm close his ear to sounds that would be- 
tray the unwary, and soften visions that would ruin 
the thoughtless gay. Indeed his mind is a beauti- 
ful piece of moral mechanism, which presents a bar- 
rier to shield from almost every weapon, or affords 
aremedy for every wound. What ills it cannot 
palliate, it teaches him to endure, and when fate ba- 
nishes from him the prosperous rays which often 
shine on the vicious, it enables him to tread the 
dark labyrinths with a light step and a fearless heart, 
confident and happy that joy awaits him at the end. 

He possesses a thousand resources for agreeable 
thought, which hushes his bosom into a serenity 
impervious to the storm. Cheerfulness perpetually 
irradiates his heart, from which he las wisely shut 
the greatest enemy to man. No matter what tem- 
pests brood over his head, or what terrors start up 
at his feet, whether he float on the full tide of tri- 
umphant prosperity, or smilingly row his little boat, 
industrious to the opposition of winds and waves, — 
le happily meditates, that if his barque is over- 
whelmed, he can yet beat the surges with his arm, 
or if no means of security vary the waste around, 
the worst that can befal him is the momentary cri- 
sis, which not all creation could much longer have 
averted, and he eludes the cruelty of the angry 
storm, by causing the very winds which wreck his 
vessel to waft him to everlasting peace. Manlius, 
on the contrary, pursues pleasure over the path of 
vice, and, for a few contemptible and evanescent 
throbs of joy, pays a price, than which, far less 
would have purchased an eternity of dehght. Be- 
fore his youth had ripened into the energies of man- 
hood, he thought he perceived many ways whereby 
he might indulge in idleness, without making the 
results visible in the tenour of his conduct, or tlie 
recitation of bis task ; but he was at length discover- 
ed in a falsehood which he had invented to excuse 
acrime, and in addition to the advantages he had 
lost, he experienced the flagellation of his-tutor, 
the disaffection of his companions, and the reproofs 
and contempt of all his friends. When the world 
presented a broader path, and he had grown to be 
a mover in a wider sphere, his propensities for evil 
increasedim proportion to the importance of his si- 
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tuation, until be was clevated from the meanness of | 


being despis@d, to the dignity of being hated. By 
a net ‘unprincipled poms be has accumulat- 
ed a fortune, which he lavishes to gam pleasures he 
gannot enjoy, and friends it is impossible for bim 
to preserve. The very hirelings who fatten on his 
abundance, detest the hand from which they receive 
their favors; and while the flatterer, fawning about 
his person, draws a veil over his vices, or eloquent- 
ly softens them into generous indiscretions, he is 
watching the effects of his dose as the subject of fu- 
ture exposition and ridicule. Manlius himself, in 
the midst of abundance, and the idol of the warm- 
est and most promising frieuds, with thousands to 
protect him from the attacks of his enemies, and 
charms to dissipate reflection, is yet an utter stran- 
ger to that cheerfulness and buoyancy of spirits, 
which ever accompany Augustus through all the 
Though he is sated with luxu- 
ries, he trembles at their insecurity, and, writhing 
beneath existence as anguish, he shrinks shudder- 
ing from its close, as despair. His pains have no re- 
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medy, his pleasures no delight ; his mind, like a dry 
leaf fluttering in the air, has been along ago bereft 
of its use and beauty ; and the mental eye resem- 
bles him to some gaudy fabric, standing insecure 
on a rotten foundation, with its massy pillars and 
costly decorations: every day accelerates its ruin, 
and while the cottage, unostentatiously and with- 
out danger, lifts its thatched roof to the winds, the 
feeble temple, spreading its valueless magnificence 
to the gaze of day, moulders beneath the influence 
of every hour, and rocks in the summer breeze. 
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FROM THE TRENTON EMPORIUM. 


FIRE-SIDE REFLECTIONS. 

Seated in my arm-chair, by a comfortable fire, I 
love to ruminate over the events that occurred 
in the first dawn of a life which was spent in the 
usual occupations of youth, It seems but yesterday, 
when I, with my bundle of books, walked up to the 
white school house, on the summit of the Hill 
which led from the village where I then resided. — 
The form, of many a youth which tradged through 
the deep snow, chilled with the cold, or perhaps 


' trembling under the apprehension of a flogging, 


seems to rise dunly before my eyes. Alas! where 


are they now ? Some who were the joy of a parent’s | 


thoug!its, and whose distinguished conduct, and ri- 
pening genius, promised future usefulness, and 
brightened the expectation of an aged father, have 
descended to the tomb, and hastened the dissolu- 
tion of a fondmother. Others, plunging themselves 
into the vortex of dissipation, bave disappointed the 
expectation of their too partial friends, and brought 
themselves to disvrace and misery. A few, alas! ve- 
ry few, are now the ornaments of our country, the 
joy and solace of their parents, and a blessing to 
mankind. But amidst alf these associations, there is 
one which is peculiarly dear, and tends to awaken 
many emotions, and many a rising tear, Henry 
Weston was a youth whose amiable disposition, be- 
nevolent heart, and commendable deportment, en- 
deared him to his schoolmates, and raised the ex- 
pectations of his friends. Engaging in his manners, 
and studious in his habits, respectful to his superiors, 
and mild te all, he was almost universally beloved. 
But it was soon perceived, even by his most partial 
friends, that his health was rapidly declining, his 
strength wasting away, and dropping insensibly in- 
to the grave. There was one, whose company was 
peculiarly agreeable to him, and who wasa constant 
inquirer after his health, When he was sick, she was 
melancholy ; when he was well, she wasas spright- 
ly as the lark, and would strive by every means to 
raise his drooping spirits. But it wasin vain. A 
disease which proved unusually destructive to the 
village, carried off the lovely youth of fifteen. Mary 
never was joyful afterwards; the smile which for- 
merly played upon her lips, when conversing with 
her beloved Henry, was changed for the placid se- 
rene countenance of a matron. In a few years, 
she retired from society, and engaged in the instruc- 
tion of youth, and delighted in teaching ‘the young 
idea how to shoot.” Many a day have I rambled 
through the woods in company with Henry, and 
sought to dissipate the cloud from his brow. Many 
an afternoon have we climbed the rugged steep, or 
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traced the meanderings of some cooling rivulet, or 
reclined unconscious of all on its banks, or wander. 
ed unguided through the dak recesses of the forest, 
How often did he disclose to me the secret of his 
heart, and brighten at the idea of possessing the ob- 
ject of his affection. Well dol remember, when 
we anticipated the day we should arrive at an age 
suitable to participate in the labors of manhood, and 
blest with conjugal felicity, might pursue the jour- 
ney of life in serenity. 
my friend. 

These reflections, though sad, are, like the music 
of Carril, “sweet, but mournful to the soul.” They 
remind us of the days of “ Auld Lang Syne.” Those 
who cannot relish such gloomy ideas, know naught 
of what the Bard of Morven called “the Joy of 
Grief.” 

For a time farewell! 
Princeton, N. J. Avevst, 1825. 


But that day never came to 


WALTER. 





[FROM THE EMPORIU%. } 
THE FIRST ERROR. 

Mary Conway, was the flower of her 
father’s family. She was young, and 
well do l remember that she was beduti- 
ful—most beautiful. There is no object 
beneath the sun—nothing in this wide 
world, full as itis ef allurements, rich as 
it is in glorious promises, and goiden 
hupes, and spirit-stirring dreaiws, that 
burns into the heart like the fresh vision 
of young angelic loveliness, in the hey- 
day of the passions. There is something 
so pure, and innocent, and holy, in the 
mild lustie of ber eyes; something sc 
heavenly in the’Soft and gentle smile that 
plays upou ber cheeek and lips; so much 
etherial gracefulness in ber form; so ma 
ny attractions round her, that it seems to 
me a beholding intelligence from the 
court above would bend a moment to 
contemplate and consider, before he flew 
to the eternal throne to enter the crime 
of idolatry against ber youthful worship 
per, inethe moment that he lost the re- 
collection of his creator in gazing up: 
her. I look back through a mist of 
years, but I see no object beyond iit mor 
distinctly than Mary Conway. 

She married early in youth, advan 
geously and happily; in age end fortune, 
her partner was entircly suitable for her; 
their minds too were, similar, above the 
ordinary cast, firmly meulded, full of 
sensibility, delicacy, and spirit. And the 
morning of tgeir matrimonial life wore 
every presage of a long. and delightful, 
and quiet day of joy. Ifit seemed bright 
to others, it seemed doubly so to them; 
and lost in the plentitude of their happi- 
ness, they forgot, if it Had ever eatered 
their minds, bow much care aad caution, 
what watchfulness apd forbearance, what 
kindness and prudence, were necessary to 
secure the peace and tranquillity they 
now enjoyed. Love does vot burn el- 
ways with the brightness of its first light; 
but it often grows more and more deep, 
sincere and unchanging, as time rolls 
away. The feelings remain as tender 
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and susceptible, after the shiel ro- 
tected them from every ind dor 
act has been broken. 
Thé business in whi 
gaged was @ prosperou 
was a man of business, 
tive and intelligent. one who 
spoke of them proph that they 
would speedily realize a splendid inde- 
pendence. They were the pride of the 
village. But how small a matter some- 
times gives an Unexpe@eted direction to 
the fortunes of king cities, and in- 
dividuals! It happen@d one afternoon, 
several ‘after her marriage, that 
Mary hdd’a little,te pery, at which se- 
veral of Ahe matrons Of the village were 
present, and, as is often the case, a long 
and learned dissertation on the matter of 
managing hysbands, had been given al- 
ternately by one and another; husbands 
and udgmt wives know what such 
onc ffd of how much value they 
are fo ~@ung housekeepers. Unfortu- 
natelygHeory returned in the evening, 
fatigued and weary, in both body and 
inind, with the labours of the day, and 
took his’eat at the table. His favourite 
dish was not there. He Gnquired for it 
in a style th@, perhaps, savered a little 
of reproach , itgvas unintentional, Ma- 
ry was in the p¥eS@nce of her seif-cousti- 
tuted preceplors; she was ashamed to 


were en- 
d Henry 
us, atten- 






appear toe submissive before them, and | 


besides her feelings wereswounded by 
her busband’s manner; she replicd, as 
she thought spiritedly; but it was really 
harsh, Henry cast a single glance across 
the tale, pushed back his plate, and ris- 
ing, left the room. It was the first error. 
They were both sensible of it in a mo- 
ment; but who should make the first 
concession, where both were plainly 
wrong? 

As Henry walked down the street en- 
saged in unpleasant meditations, and en- 
veloping himself in the gloom, a bright 
light from tbe upper windows of the vil- 
lage ium, attracted his notice; he step- 
ped over, a party of gay young men were 
avout sitting down to supper; they urg- 
ed him to join the club; the temptation 
ander the circumstances of the case was 
all powerful. Supper over, he delayed a 
litle longer, and a little longer, taking 
his leave; liquor was introduced, and he 
drank; music came next, and cards fol- 
lowed; though he did not join in the last, 
he looked on the games without abbor- 
rence; the dread be had been brought 
up in of evil had been broken. 

Retarning late “at night, his spirits 
heated with wine, and the recollection of 
his wife’s behaviour before him, he 
found her retired, and passed the night 
in apotherroom. The morning brought 
a cool meeting; the formal interchange 
of a few words, aud a parting without ex- 
planation or complaint. The seed of 
discontent was sown; it bore the frujp, 
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that might be expected. His home was 
no longer the centre of attraction to Hen- 
ry. His tavern companions were gay, 
good humoured, and attractive; and he 
left the fireside of his own mansion, 
which no longer wooed him as zealously 
and powerfully as the Ale-house club, of 
which he was soon the very centre and 
life. The second error was committed. 

Though unseen by their friends, a dark 
cloud now brooded over the fortunes of 
our youngcouple. It gathered blackness 
until perceptible to every eye; and when 
it burst carried ruin and desolation with 
it. Driven to the dangerous company 
of dissipated, fashionable men, Henry 
contracted all their habits; he became a 
drunkard and agambler. The domestic 
circle was deserted; and its obligatiors 
forgotten. Mary met her husband’s 
harshness and faithlessness with reproach- 
es and bitterness; they both began in 
error, and continued so. These occa- 
sioned loud and long and violent colli- 
siohs ; a fearful example was thus set be- 
fore their children, who grew up disobe- 
dient, violent, and passionate. And 
though for many long years the impend- 
ing bolt of ruin was stayed just above 
their heads, at last it sped. 

Henry died a lingering and awful death. 
His estate was found to be insolvent; his 
childgel grew up to ruin; and Mary, 





the once beautiful, enchamting Mary 
Conway, ended her life in poverty and 
obscurity. Thus fatal in its direct and 
natural consequences was at error; a 
single error; the offspring rather of acci- 
dent than intention. I leave the moral 
for others to trace out and apply. 
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EVELINA. 

The following beautiful Sonnet, translated from the 
Irish, is said to have been written some time in 
the twelfth century. 

It was on the white hawthorn, on the brow of the | 
valley, I saw the rising of day first break, the young, 
the soft, the gay delightful morn; it kissed the 
crimson of the rose, mixed with her smiles, and 
laughed the season on us. 

Rise, my Evelina; soul that informs my heart ; 
do thou rise, too, more lovely than the morn in 
her blushes, more modest than the rifled rose weep- 
ing in her dews, pride of the western shores ! 

The sky’s blue face, when cleared by dancing 
sun-beams, looks not serener than thy countenance; 
the richness of the wild honey is on thy lips, and 
thy breath exhales sweet the apple blossom ; biack 
are thy locks, Evelina, and polished as the raven’s 
smooth pinions; the swan’s silver plumage is not 
fairer than thy neck—and the witch of love heaves 
all her enchantments from thy bosom. 

Rise, my Evelina, the sprightly beam of the sun 








descends to kiss thee without enmity to me, and the 
heath reserves its blossoms to greet thee with its | 
odours !—thy timid lover will pluck the strawber- | 
ries from the awful crag, and rob the hazel of its au- 
burn pride, the sweetness of whose kerne! thou far | 


= 
exceedest ; let my berries be as red as thy lips, and 
the nuts ripe, yet milky as the love-begotten fluid 
in the bridal bosom. 

Queen of the cheerful smile! shall I not meet 
thee at the moss-grown cave and press to my heart 
thy beauties in the wood of Iniscother? How long 
wilt thou leave me, Evelina, mournful as the lone 
son of the rock : telling thy beauties to the passing 
gale, and pouring out my complaints to the grey 
stone of the valley ? 

Ah ! dost thou not hear my songs, O virgin! thou 
shouldst be the tender daughter of a meek-eyed 
mother ? 

Whenever thou comest, Evelina, thou appréach- 
est like summer to the children of frost; and wel 
come with rapture are thy steps to my view, as the 
harbinger of light to the eye of darkness. 


AFFECTING STORY. 

Some time ago, a young man took up his resi 
dence in a Scottish village, much celebrated for its 
delightful situation and mineral waters. During his 
stay he succeeded in gaining the affections of a very 
amiable young girl, daughter of the person with 
whom he lodged. Hetold her he was a younge: 
branch ofa most respectable family in the north of 
Scotland, and that owing to some domestic misfor 
tunes, he was then ina kind of exile from his fa- 
ther’s house. By this representation, he had the ad- 
dress to draw money, to aconsiderable amount, 
At length, 
pretending business, he took leave, solemnly pledg- 


from the affectionate and trusting girl. 


ing to return ina few weeks, and make her his wife 
About three months after his departure, a letter was 
delivered to her, dated from a jail in the south of 
Scotland. It proved to be from her lover, and sta- 
ted that a short time after leaving her, he had, from 
necessity, contracted a trifling debt, and had been 
thrown into prison: atthe same time entreating 
her, as she valued his regard, to relieve him froma 
situationso unworthy. The faithful girl, listeaing 
only to the dictates of her love, set off immediately, 
with all the money she could procure, to give him 


liberty. Inan inclement seasofes ugh a coun- 
try with which she was ma l—she at 
length reached the place of her destination. With 
slow and feeble step she proceeded upwards in the 
principal street, but found it impossible to advance, 
owimg to an immense crowd of people to witness 


the punishment of a criminal. She steppedon the 


stairs leading to a shop,.and involuntarily turning 
her eyes upon the poor wreich, rithing under the 
lash of the executioner, beheld the object of hex 


tender solicitude.99A large placard was placed up- 


on his breast, intimat that the punishment was 

for the crime of theft. In a state of insensibility she 

sunk into the arms of one of the by-standers, Hea- 

son never again dawnt n her darkened mind 
* ~ . 7 

and, at this moment, shi to be seen wandering i 

her native village, an affecting instance of the bases 


villany triumphing over unsuspecting innocence. 
[Edin Obser 


a 
HUSBAND AND WIFE. 
Among some who have read Black 
more who have not, the erroneot nd ungaliant 
opimon p ‘evails, that a husband may chast-se bis 


wife, provided the weapon be not thicker than bis 
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little finger. For the benefit of the ladies, the in- 
formation of the gentlemen, and the honor of our 
land, it should be known that this is not the aw.— 
‘There was a decision of our constitutional [supreme] 
court about 13 vears since, pronounced by the late 
judge Wild, in the dignified sweetness of his no- 
ble spirit, in which he proclaimed the law on the 
subject, in the following graceful extract from the 
Honey Moon:— 

‘*The man that lays his hand upon a woman 

Save inthe way of kindness, is a wretch 

Whom ’twere gross flattery to call a coward.” 

—_—_- oo 

When Socrates was building himself a house at 
Athens, being asked by one that observed the little- 
ness of the design, why a man so eminent would not 
have an abode more suitable to his dignity; he re- 
plied, that he should think-himself sufficiently ac- 
commodated, if he could see that narrow habitation 
filled with real friends. Such was the opinion of 
this great master of human life concerning the in- 
frequency of such an union of minds as might de- 
serve the name of friendship, that among the multi- 
tudes whom vanity, curiosity, civility or veneration, 
crowded about him, he did not expect that very 
spacious apartments would be necessary to contain 
all that should regard him with sincere kindness, or 
adhere to him with steady fidelity. ® 


FEMALE NEATNESS AND TASTE. 

In a female, particularly, they. well deserve the 
name of virtues; for without them, whatever may 
be her excellencies, she has none that will be ho- 
nored and acknowledged. A woman may be in- 
dustrious and economical ; she may possess a well 
cultivated mind ; but destitute of neatness and taste, 
she depresses rather than elevates the character of 
her sex, and poisons instead of purifying the foun- 
tain of domestic and public happiness. 

Whatever a misinformed piety may judge, true 
piety, well informed, is the nurse of every personal 
and social virtue. Religion has not unfrequently 
lost her pure and benign influence, by needlessly 
arraying herself against all those personal accom- 
plishmentsggvhich though not the first, constitute 
one of the appropriate and important duties of the 
female sex. You may discover a neatness and taste 
in the mind ofa praiseworthy woman, be her con- 

lition in life ever so humble. You shall see them 
interwoven with her thoughts, expressions, and con- 
duct, and giving a cast to every thing she does.— 
Her manners will partake largely of these excellent 
qualities, and in every respect be the emanation of 
4 neat and polished mind, and a well cultivated and 
benevolent heart. Equally removed from that affec- 
tation of softness which is disgustful and nauseous, 
and that intrepidity which sets at defiance the max- 
ims of ordinary discretion, they will be modest, 
pleasing, and dignified, and the natural and unstu- 
died expression of that cautious delicacy which is 
he best guardian of female reputation. 





REQUITED LOVE. 


What words can be more delightful to the human 
ear, than the unexpected effusions of generosity and 
affection from a benevolent woman. A gentleman, 
after great misfortunes, came to a lady he had long 

yourted, and told her his circumstances were so re- 


luced, that he was actually in want of five guineas. 


‘Tam glad tohear it,” said she. “Is this your affec- 





tion for me ?” he replied in atone of despondency, 
“‘why are you glad?” Because (answered she) 
if you want five guineas, I can give you five thou- 
sand !” 











POETRY. 


FROM THE BOSTON ATHENEUM. 
WALLACE’S DREAM. 

The last beam of day from the West had departed, 

And night’s darkest canopy hung o’er the plain ; 

While through the deep gloom the wild meteor 
darted, 

,; And shed its red glare o’er the field of the slain. 

The camp-fires at intervals faintly were gleaming ; 

The storm’s gloomy spirit moan’d loud from bis’ 
cave ; 

The Carron’s dark waters at distance were stream- 





ing, 
And sigh’d as they mix’d with the blood of the 
brave ! 


By a moss-cover’d rock lay his country’s defender 
Asleep with his manly form wrapp’d in bis plaid, 
He dream’d of a land that had none to befriend her, 
If low in the dust her brave Wallace was laid ! 

He dream’d of companions in peril and danger, 
Now stretch’d on the wild heath and stiff’ning in 

gore, 

Who fought by his side in the land of the stranger, 
And died to defend him by Carron’s lone shore ! 


He dream’d that hesaw deeply pictur’d before him, 

His own cruel fate in the land of the slave, 

But he dreaim’d that the banner of glory wav’d o’er 
him, 

That the tears ofhis country would hallow his grave. 

He started,—awoke—drew his faulchion—’Twas 
gory—— 

He rais’d high to heav’n his arm and his ®ye, 

And swore to pursue the path onward to glory ; 

For dear Caledonia, to conquer, or die. 





HEAVEN. FROM THE SAME. 


Werr, mourner, for the joys that fade, 
Like evening lights, away— 

For hopes, that, like the stars decay’d, 
Have left thy mortal clay ; 

Yet clouds of sorrow will depart, 
And brilliant skies be giv’n, 

And though on earth the tear may start, 

Yet bliss awaits the holy heart 
Amid the bowers of heay’n ; 

Where songs of praise are ever sung, 

To angel-harp, by angel-tongue. 

Weep, mourner, for the friends, that pass 
Into the lonsome grave, 

As breezes sweep the wither’d grass 
Along the whelming wave ; 

Yet though thy pleasure may depart, 
And darksome days be giv’n, 

And lonely though on earth thou art, 

Yet bliss awaits the holy heart, . 
When friends rejoin in heav’n : 

Where streams of joy glide ever on, 

Around the Lord’s eternal throne. 








HOME, SWEET HOME !—a sone. 
’Mid pleasures and palaces, though.we may roam, 
Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like home; 
A charm from the skies seems to hallow us there, 
Which seek thro’ the world is not met with else- 
where. 
Home, home—sweet, sweet home! 
There’s no place like home—there’s no place 
like home. 
An exile from home, splendour dazzles in vain ; 
Oh! give me my lonely thatch’d cottage again— 


Where the birds sing gaily, that came at my call ; 
Give me these, with the peace of mind dearer than 


alh 
Home, home—sweet, sweet home! 
There’s no place like home—there’s no place 
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Singing n dow during a Thunder Storm 
Sweet , of lay divine, 
For o ur of pleasure born, 
How can ing throat of thine 
Pour m tude a morn ! 


ys must number few, 

tuneful task pursue, 

Ere that soft voice is hush’d, those downy pinions 
shorn? 


Thou think’st, as wont, the sun will raise 
His golden brow 9’er yonder bill, 
And smile upon thy matin lays, 
And bid the’ hing storm be still: 
Pour then, unharm’d, thy henied song 
The list’ning woods andwales along, 
And learn, a me, tofkpow how vaintthe bosom’s 
will. 


Sweet bird ! the morning is unkind— 
I hear yon wide-swoll’n torrent dash, 
Sending upon the rushing wind} 
Its spray, to meet the lightning’s flash ! 
Dark, low’ring clouds scud fggeful by, 
Their vengeance shedding fy, 
And the tall oak cowers down before@fie thunder’s 
crash ! 


The tempest dire disturbs not thee, 
Whilst lordly Man before it quakes ; 
Thou to the shelt’ring branch canst flee, 
And sing, while he in terror wakes, 
How pure that little heart must beat, 
Can thus its heav’nly note§repeat, 
Unmoy’d, while Nature’s strife his curtained 4am 
ber breaks! e* 


What boon does fate to thee dispense, 
So bless’d o’er our distracted race ! 
Thy days are made of innocence, 
Thy nights, amid the leaves, are peace. 
And though the morning sun decline 
Oft round thy dripping bow’r to shine, 
Thou know’st his ew’ning beams will bid thy flat 
tering’s cease. 


And yet, can thy enchanting tongue 
With her’s of Paradise compare— 
That from creation’s dawn hath sung, 
In angel groves to seraphs fair’ 
Ab no! her strain sublime extends 
Far as the sun his radiance sends, 
Or Eden’s echoes float in Heaven’s ambrosial air ! 


Sweet stranger! still I love thy song, 
All thou canst pay of sacrifice ;— 
Alike, our season ends ere long, 
Ne’er to revive in thy glad eyes. 
Then Nature’s child shall weep no more ; 
But when life’s clouds and storms are o’er, 
And the dark grave resigns its prize, 
On hope’s bright pinions mount, and homeward 
cleave the skies. 
MONTGARNIER. 


THE SOLILOQUY OF A SINGLE GENTLEMAN. 


Thissilver’d head—this unwip’d cheek, 

These tott’ring limbs so feeble—weak, 

But half my penitence can speak, 
There’s more within, 


Too late—too late—and is it so, 

Shall no companion soothe my wo, 

Nor press me with affection’s glow, 
My soul supporting? 





I stand like some decaying trunk, 

Its verdant limbs all scarr’d and shrunk, 

In which the scythe of time hath sunk 
Deep, deep, within. 

Wither’d—blasted—fast decaying, 

No blooming foliage round it playing, 














like home. 









a o’er its branches straying ; 
t ow lone and blighted. ss 
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